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DISCUSSION. 

The Formal Ego. 

The formal ego, in the sense of the logical unity of consciousness, 
has figured much in philosophical thought since Kant, who made so 
much of form-elements, and it has proved a useful distinction in its 
place and way. But to be serviceable, it must be kept in its place, 
and not asked to do what it cannot perform. It is but the ego 
reduced to the pure form of unity. It is the subject reduced to an 
empty formula, not the ego of experience. Professor Pringle-Pattison 
has made objections to what is properly called Idealism, or the doc- 
trine that what is known must be known in relation to consciousness 
or an ego. His objection is that the argument yields only "the bare 
form of consciousness," "the formal ego," which "is of no real ac- 
count." Thus he appears here to lay all stress on content, though 
when he comes to treat of the finite individual, he finds "a subtle 
danger in the term content," and rightly says that "when the whole 
stress is laid on content, the content comes to be regarded as somehow 
detachable from the centres." I think it may serve some useful 
purpose if I put forward some reasons why I cannot concur in thinking 
that only "the formal ego," "the bare form of consciousness," is 
yielded in the idealistic argument based on consciousness, and also 
why I cannot assent to the doctrine that "the formal ego," properly 
interpreted, is "of no real account." By this I do not mean Kant's 
blank form of thought or mere Cogito — a knowing faculty alone — 
but the ego of experience viewed in its aspects of form rather than 
as content. Certainly such a ' formal ego ' or mere necessary subject, 
as was involved in Kant's 'I think,' is 'of no real account'; hence in 
all actual experience the primitive datum of consciousness declares 
alike 'It is I who think' and 'I think something.' But the formal 
aspects of this concrete ego may be looked at, in distinction but not in 
separation from, its aspects of content. 

It must not be forgotten that the reality of the outer world is not 
constituted for us save by the constitutive, creative power of mind; 
and it is this logical priority of mind to matter — which latter is 
always fused with mind — that is the essential thing in the argument. 
This pre-eminence of consciousness, in its creative character, over the 
world of external reality, is the great idealistic fact which the argument 
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proclaims. It is an idealistic discovery of every philosopher who, 
duly reflecting on his own living consciousness, finds the universe as 
mirrored in it to be the universe of his experience, and a truer and 
deeper one at that than was before open to him. But that does not 
make the world a mere experience of his : the world is still and always 
there for him to know. But he finds that matter or the object does 
not intelligibly exist apart from his mind as knowing it, and that the 
ego is in this knowing connection something which cannot be got rid 
of. His conception of reality being thus mediated through conscious- 
ness, the ultimate reality for him is mind. As to 'the formal ego' 
Riehl has written, — "This pure or formal consciousness which is 
expressed by the word 'I,' and which rules all our ideas, includes as 
it were the whole content of our experience." This does not seem 
to me to state quite the whole case, but it is at least a significant 
advance on the other view, and does not simply say it is of no account. 
Surely the act of knowing is indivisible, even if the form be abstracted 
or distinguished for mere purposes of thought. The argument is 
concerned, in its important Berkeleyan aspect, with being as by the 
ego perceived (percipi), which is not pure, abstract, indeterminate 
being. It is being in the knowledge relation. Consciousness in the 
knowledge relation, not any mere Kantian logical unity of conscious- 
ness, is the concern of the argument; that is not 'the formal ego' or 
anything you can call 'the bare form of consciousness'; it is con- 
sciousness with a specific knowledge content involved, whatever the 
object may be. It may be an intelligible thing to say of the argument, 
in Ferrier's mode of representation, that it gives 'the bare form of 
consciousness,' but the recent discussions of the so-called 'ego-centric 
predicament' at least show that thought is uneasy, and not content 
to brush so lightly aside a contention like that of Ferrier, that "self 
is an integral and essential part of every object of cognition." If our 
thought or knowledge can only be thought or knowledge of the object 
with self, the self, with which our knowledge is gained, must make a 
difference, cannot be of no real account. That I maintain, although 
I do not myself quite like Ferrier's mode of speaking of the object 
plus self. I do not, however, share Professor Pringle-Pattison's in- 
appreciativeness of the work of Ferrier, and I think Professor James 
Seth's remarks on Ferrier in his work on English Philosophers (pp. 
332-339) much more just and satisfactory. 'The bare form of con- 
sciousness,' as such, seems a mere abstraction, and consciousness is 
always associated, in experience, with content, or something one is 
conscious of. When talk is made of ' the bare form of consciousness,' 
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it might be objected that there is really no such thing as an abstractum 
called consciousness, but only consciousness-content. That, of cotirse, 
would not keep consciousness from being of use as a general expression 
of the common property of all psychic acts. That is the attitude of 
an important thinker like Cornelius, and I mention it only because it 
would pretty well make of no account 'the formal ego' which has been 
ascribed to the theory in question. Cornelius is not alone among 
modern philosophers in thinking that consciousness is no kind of 
being, when sundered from content. His position even recalls that 
of Aristotle, "that in a manner the soul is all existent things." l 

The perceptive process is one in which is implied the active, con- 
stitutive power of intelligence. Our knowledge of reality, Kant insists, 
depends upon perception. And the object is that of which we are 
aware. Hence the 'mind' is never 'nothing but' a 'register,' as 
Professor Pringle-Pattison blames it in this theory for being, but is 
as far as possible from any such thing, owing to the activity of con- 
sciousness. Where the ' mind ' is present, everything must take form 
and color from the 'mind.' For the 'mind' is never a mere form or 
envelop or receptacle of contents, but is ever active, ever molding the 
contents till these are subdued to the quality of their lord. Conscious- 
ness yields meaning, and this is not derived from the contents. 
'Mind' is activity, not passive form. And the activity cannot be 
separated from cognition. You cannot speak of 'the bare form of 
consciousness' or 'the formal ego' in any sense which would imply, 
by strident contrast, a formal ego which can exist without a real one. 
You cannot abstract 'the formal ego' in such a way for in the abstract- 
ing process the self or ego is already presupposed, and it is no abstrac- 
tion. Such a formal ego cannot be reached, for it does not exist in 
this per se fashion. Form loses all being for mind when severed 
from that which sustains it. It seems to me a misconception to 
suppose that such a formal ego is all the idealistic argument yields; 
the argument is concerned with the presence of the self or ego in the 
cognitive process and relation; and it proceeds on other than abstract 
lines, to wit, on the testimony of real and living consciousness, or, if 
you prefer, the study of concrete living experience. Consciousness 
is the form of all experience, and is held to be an underivable prius 
in respect of that which is not consciousness. All is known in con- 
sciousness, and by or through consciousness, but consciousness is not 
made by anything. Dr. Bosanquet compares consciousness to "an 
atmosphere," rather than a thing or existent, and 1 confess to finding 

1 De Anima, Bk. Ill, ch. 8, by R. D. Hicks, Camb. Univ. Press. 
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myself at times tempted to think in a similar way. But consciousness 
is not simply formal, passive, diaphanous, but active and meaningful. 
The ego cannot think itself as a form empty and void: if one could 
abstract the contents of consciousness, there would remain an abstract 
conceptual moment, not absolutely contentless, since it would exist 
in so far as it contraposited itself, as unity, to the multiplicity of the 
contents. But such an abstract or formal ego is wholly supposititious; 
it is a pure, but not therefore illusory, form-element, like, at most, 
some sort of aboriginal Fichtean ego in its solitariness; it has not the 
character of spatiality; nor has it any place in actual experience, 
where form and content are indissolubly united. Such an abstraction 
or severance of contents from the ego, conceived as formal, is impos- 
sible, for it is the nature of thought always to have a content, and the 
concrete reality called consciousness — formed of ego and content, 
or subject and object — vanishes the moment one of its two terms 
is annulled. Their synthesis as a consciousness-whole is an original 
or primary fact, a datum of consciousness. The act of thought is 
concerned with an object different from itself, in its relation to which 
lies its peculiar content. But when the objects of consciousness are 
called consciousness-content, the procedure is equivocal, since it 
involves all the objects of consciousness in general, and those experi- 
ences of the ego itself which are contents of it as a subject. But these 
two have been carefully distinguished by some psychologists, Lipps 
for example, while Wundt and Kiilpe show great inexactitude on 
the matter. But we are only now concerned with the fact that if we 
tried, on the other hand, to free the subject of form, as Professor 
Pringle-Pattison has supposed it free of content, and if we so got an 
ego of contents alone, these contents or data would have no validity 
for thinking intellect until they assumed the forma mentis. What 
would such mind-contents be without form, the particular constitu- 
tion of the individual, to give them shape, and stamp, and character? 
They could not come into consciousness at all. As Hegel said, — 
"The real contents of our consciousness are preserved, and even for 
the first time put in their proper light, when they are translated into 
the form of thought and the notion of reason." But the unity of 
subject and object in experience is not effected by the mere formal 
unity — a mere form of thought — whereby Kant supposed unity to be 
given to the manifold: it is the primary datum of consciousness 
which I have shown it to be: the contents are not given to a formal 
ego, as though it were a passive spectator. Form and content are, 
I hold, inextricably interwoven, and to make an abstraction of 'the 
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formal ego' from the knowledge relation would be a violent cleavage 
of the ego which is one and indivisible. The formal ego is one 
thought-aspect, if you like, of the ego, and the real ego is another 
aspect, but to make two egos of them in any such wise that the one 
should deny the other would be false, both formally and absolutely. 
This unity of the self or ego is the underlying presupposition of all 
experience. But what is really to be made out of the relation of two 
sides of what is, in fact, always an experience-unity? The attempt 
to isolate — except in mere thought — 'the formal ego' seems to me a 
failure, and such an ego is, in my view, neither founded on, nor yielded 
by, the argument in question. 

Professor Pringle-Pattison calls the theory under consideration a 
"spectator" or "external" one, but the criticism fails to appreciate 
the fact that the essence of the theory is just the abolition of exter- 
nality, as the world without becomes apprehended within. Now, it 
is not inconceivable that the self or ego might have been a passive 
"spectator" in respect of all experience-contents, but it is certain 
that it never is so; the already present consciousness of what is, 
makes passive spectatorship always impossible and out of the ques- 
tion. Campbell Fraser is therefore found saying: "So self, conscious 
and percipient, comes by degrees to absorb all outward things, con- 
verting an illusory outwardness into a real inwardness." The in- 
wardness is merely that of things as known in the complex unity of 
the self. The self or ego may thus in its concrete reality embrace the 
whole world of things or objects as its content, but that is not to say 
that the things do not retain their own consistency, that is, are not 
dissolved in ideas or so-called 'mentalism.' Their objective reality 
is so little impugned that the self ever turns anew to deeper study of 
them. But it can do so only in the knowledge relation, that is, as 
they are related to the perceiver's mind. In such knowledge, objec- 
tivity is, and must be, the goal. For knowledge is revelation of the 
objectively necessary, as Kant clearly showed in the Critique of 
Pure Reason. 

In the form of Idealism now in hand, the knowledge-process is so 
internal to the life-experience, that the form is too immanent, too 
inseparable from the material thought-content, for such a criticism 
as "merely external" to be at all justified. The ideas can be no other 
than internal, as those of the particular mind concerned. Nor will 
it do just to say that cognition is objective, and uncritically pay no 
heed to the manner in which objective reality is realized by the know- 
ing subject. Because one may distinguish in thought the form of the 
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knowing experience, it would be a violent and unwarranted thing to 
say that the form has in the theory been abstracted and externally 
imposed upon the contents. For the mind to superimpose its own 
order in such a way would be impossible. 

It must not be thought, because I have insisted on the non-experi- 
ential, purely abstract and conceptual character of 'the formal ego,' 
that this abstract ego is of no account whatever — a mere subjective 
illusion: no, the abstract is still, as Schuppe said, Bestandtheil or 
constituent part, that is, constitutive of the real. Not that it is 
anything of the concrete, certainly, but that it is not without efficacy 
in the processes of reality, even though it cannot act or be perceived. 
Accordingly, the abstract ego, the 'I think' is, to Kant, an essential 
element in every state of consciousness, though it is merely that which 
thinks, and a condition of the possibility of all experience. But it 
were vain to invoke this formal ego to "vanquish Berkeley with a 
grin," as we have seen. Such an ego might leave us with the un- 
knowableness of the nature of the object, but would not be a denial 
of its existence. 

The whole question of form is in this connection of great interest, 
but can only be briefly referred to here. Aristotle thought the form 
of sensible things could not exist for itself, apart from the real object, 
though it was separate in thought (xwpior&v ~K6yq). But the forms 
were to him separable in reality in the case of certain spirits and the 
active intellect in man. But when Aristotle inquired into whether 
it is form or matter that constitutes the reality of a thing, it was his 
finding that the reality of the thing lay in what caused the thing to 
be what it is. That is the form, in Aristotle's view, not the matter. 
And the form is a quale, a kind of thing. The qualities for him con- 
stituted form, and left matter no longer pure unperceivable matter. 
What I have been saying is based upon his Metaphysics, but it may 
be remarked in the present connection that in his De Anima there is 
already a greater approximation to Ferrier's position that things exist 
only in relation to the perceiving mind, than many philosophers 
realize. Things are to Aristotle realizable only by the mind; they 
are actual only if endowed with form; the 'formal' aspect is of real 
account to him. Aquinas held that forms in the Aristotelian sense — 
the sense in which soul is the form of body — "are not," because 
'form' without matter is mere abstraction. Bacon said, — "The 
form of any nature is such that, when it is assigned, the particular 
nature infallibly follows." And he added that the form is of such 
a character, that "if it be removed, the particular nature infallibly 
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vanishes." It was the mistake of Kant to make too great an opposi- 
tion between the form and the material of knowledge. Form is not 
to be conceived as external or accidental, but as interior and essential, 
as inward and identical, in its nature or idea. What makes of the 
abstract or purely formal ego a concrete reality is the sensorial con- 
tent. 

What I say is, that the universe came out of Mind, is, in Green's 
phrase, "a world already determined by thought," and, in our appre- 
hension of it, returns into mind, a natural process, but not without 
knowledge-conditions. If the world, with its order and unity, were 
not such product of mind, it could not become content of knowledge. 
Of its objects, as objects of experience, I say, their esse is percipi. 
The relations are thus, I submit, far more internal in character than 
any critical use of the word ' external ' could properly suggest. There 
is not the slightest need, therefore, in order to a real relatedness 
between nature and mind, to have recourse to a biological epistemol- 
ogy, in which intelligence figures as a quasi-biological function. It is 
clearly absurd for some realistic thinkers to talk of knowledge as 
'ready-made,' simply because the materials have been provided for 
knowledge. Knowledge begins with knowing. Knowing, if that is 
taken as knowledge, is not created together with mind or intelligence 
in such wise that it is necessary and simultaneous with it. That only 
is knowledge which we know. The simplest perception is not merely 
a perception, but is my perception. Green held the elements of sense- 
perception to be mental or spiritual, not mere feeling-elements, and 
he held that they presuppose the work of mind. Green thought that 
"feelings without relation are nothing to us as thinking beings," 
but he did not deny the presence of the feeling-element in knowledge. 
It would, I think, be no satisfactory position to associate the analyzing, 
discriminating, comparing, and combining powers of mind, in the 
work of knowledge, mainly with feeling, though will and feeling 
factors are largely concerned. Green avoided doing so, even though 
he over-emphasized the thought-element in our world-knowledge. 
But it is the necessity of reason that we should know: knowing is an 
objective aim or Zweck; its presupposition is, that the objects of 
knowledge are determined for knowing. But objects there must be; 
knowledge always implicates reality beyond knowledge — in other 
words, the trans-subjective real; and the object as known or recognized 
forms part of the conscious content. And we have already seen 
that conscious states also are objects of cognition. But, however the 
self may exist for itself as a conscious subject, we may not think of 
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the self as subsisting apart from the sensible objects, in the working of 
experience. The objectivity of experience may be said to lie in its 
dependence upon objects. But that is not to say that this is the 
only sense or meaning of objectivity. It seems to me worthy of 
remembrance that the younger Fichte once wrote, in the Zeitschrift 
fur Philosophic, that "objectivity can only be known by being recog- 
nized as originally rational, since the laws of reason which govern our 
mind show themselves to be exactly the same as the objective reason 
existing in it, i. e., external objects." Thought would contradict 
itself, if it posited an object out of relation to thought, or as not at 
least a possible content of consciousness. As James said, its esse 
is percipi, and it and its image are "generally homogeneous." 
"Thought and actuality," in his view, "are made of one and the 
same stuff, the stuff of experience in general." There does not seem 
much room for talk of mere externality on such a view; and although 
he admits a certain dualism — that of the object and its image — he 
seems entitled to claim that the difference is not one of essential 
nature. Still, I do not think James got satisfactorily clear of the 
transcendent aspect in knowledge, or was even absolutely self-con- 
sistent on the subject. And although the fact of cognition could 
not happen but for mind coming into relation with the objects, so 
that, foi- us, their being lies in their being perceived, yet that is not to 
say that the whole being of the object, or all reality, is identical with 
our knowledge or perceptions of the object or reality. But it is to 
say that the elements which make up reality can have meaning only 
in relation to the mind, and that is the only knowledge of reality 
possible to us, according to the type of idealism now under considera- 
tion. Berkeley said of objects: "My meaning is only that the mind 
comprehends or perceives them; and that it is affected from without, 
or by some being distinct from itself." But our ideas of such objects 
are internal enough, since they can only be those of a knowing mind, 
cannot, in fact, otherwise exist than as those of a real, and no merely 
formal ego. That is the true and proper yield of the idealistic argu- 
ment in question. It is, therefore, no fair or tenable description of 
what initial duality is involved in knowledge to call it that of "a 
stranger visitant, contemplating ab extra an independent universe." 
Not as a "stranger visitant," but as one who already discerns the 
world to be for him, and himself to be for the world, does the knowing 
subject put forth the activity of a consciousness which is certainly 
objective. In the most ordinary experience, the world around him is 
already for the ego the sphere of consciousness, and this last is not 
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confined to immediate knowledge ab intra. There is a certain poten- 
tial universality, one may say, in normal mind, that awaits training 
and development. But it learns reflectively to extend the sphere of 
self-consciousness to the objective manifestations, that what remains 
of the externality of the object may be eliminated, and subject and 
object become one. The mind must understand, in psychological and 
epistemological ways, what it is to apprehend the object ab intra, 
and any philosophy which sets itself above the conditions of conscious- 
ness in the knowledge of reality cuts itself off from the possibility of 
reaching a true conception of reality. 

Thus we have seen that, in the ego of experience, all we know is, 
that matter or content and form are, but neither the one nor the other 
by itself is; yet neither is unimportant; for the abstract or formal 
ego is essential element and condition of all experience, and is activity 
as the 'I think,' not passive form; while the contentual ego carries, 
so to speak, within its sensorial content, the objects necessary to 
representation and judgment, the multiplicity required for the enrich- 
ment and completion of experience. The contents of this contentual 
ego are not determined by the 'I,' but by something which is not 
dependent on our will, and cannot be identical with our ego. But 
these two forms or aspects of the ego, the formal and the contentual 
or real, are, taken separately, merely abstract moments, and it would 
be meaningless to ask how the subject began to have an object: they 
are, as we have seen, an original unity, a consciousness-whole, in all 
human experience. 

James Lindsay. 
Irvink, Scotland. 

Mr. Moore's Refutation of Idealism. 

I wish to examine certain aspects of the analysis of knowledge, and 
more particularly of the sort of knowledge that sensation is supposed 
to involve, which constitutes the backbone of Mr. G. E. Moore's well 
known attack upon the idealistic argument. 1 And first I shall disclaim 
any intention of standing up for idealism. I do not myself hold 
idealism as a necessary epistemological tenet; and I therefore can 
view with equanimity the more immediate polemical conclusion from 
Mr. Moore's discussion. It happens however that his analysis would, 
if accepted, be equally hostile to a doctrine that I should like to be 
able to maintain. I do not suppose that in what follows I am estab- 
lishing this alternative doctrine. I may be allowed to entertain the 
hope that when it is put clearly it will carry some conviction; but all 

1 "The Refutation of Idealism," Mind, N.S., No. 48, pp. 433, ff. 



